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the publishers. In vain they pleaded that here was genius and the real, 
great thing. Those higher up insisted that here was but a fad, soon to 
pass. " Lies and the Lives will be written of him soon," said John Mase- 
field, but even those readers who pleaded his cause most eloquently failed 
to know how soon. 

The present graceful and able study constantly compares Synge's sense 
for comedy with that of Shakespeare and Moliere. This is by no means 
to compare Synge himself with Moliere and Shakespeare. Quantity of 
output alone would forbid that. But it does point to the rare touch and 
unusual quality in the work. That Synge was a great genius no dis- 
cerning reader can question. There is fine and keen characterization, 
exquisite poetry, and an almost unrivaled sensibility to life flowing 
by us in the work. His blind beggar says, " I'm thinking, by the 
mercy of God, it's few sees anything but them is blind for a space," and 
the intensity and minuteness of Synge's vision of all the wonder and 
beauty of the world is like the sudden, amazed awakening to life of one 
whose vision comes all of a sudden and after waiting. He sees life with 
surprise, with passion, and with tenderness. Not only this, but he sees 
the whole of life and its wide-spreading significance in a small room 
where a few Irish peasants talk and listen and remember. " The room," 
says Mr. Howe, " is never a vacuum like Ibsen's ; nor an aquarium in 
which figures float, intense but dim, like Maeterlinck's, or beautiful and 
recondite like Mr. Yeats's; it is never a room into which we look from 
the outside. We are in the room. We have come in from a wide life, and 
we shall go out and down again in a moment to it. Over the half of the 
door come the little sounds of general humanity, sharpened to an intensity 
of clearness ; over it are stretched maybe the colors of the sunset." 

The present study is not a biography, but it is a very able study in 
dramatic criticism, and is, as all serious criticism should be, an apprecia- 
tion. One by one, Mr. Howe presents the six short plays. He gives a 
chapter on Synge's use of the note-book; another on design and composi- 
tion of the plays; one on characterization, and another on the prefaces. 
The bibliography which concludes the volume is all too short, bringing to 
mind the writer's untimely death. It is a very able and discerning intro- 
duction to the greatest genius of the Celtic Renaissance. 



There are Crimes and Crimes. By August Strindberg. Translated 
by Edwin Bjorkman. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1912. 

The swift succession of Strindberg's translations proves to us that he 
is regarded as one of the permanent forces in literature. In reading the 
plays one wonders if, like Ibsen, he may not ultimately find his place 
among the great constructors of the drama rather than a great painter 
of contemporary character. There seems no doubt but that the difficulties 
and hardships of his own life cut him off from any balanced and normal 
conception of life. 

The present play was written in 1899, when Strindberg was about fifty 
years old, at a period when, having undergone great mental strain and 
anxiety, he had turned to the great mystics for solace and certainty. 
Opposite his works of 1897-98 he wrote in the analytical summary of his 
work : " The great crisis at the age of fifty ; revolutions in the life of 
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the soul; desert wanderings; Swedenborgian heavens and hells," and 
against the work of the following year is set: "Light after darkness; 
new productivity with recovered Faith, Hope, and Love — and with full, 
rock-firm certitude." The translator, who writes a prefatory study of 
the play, finds in it the moral that moderation verging upon asceticism 
is wise for most men, and essential to the man of genius who wishes to 
fulfil his divine mission. On the whole, we find in the play a much more 
subtle and spiritual lesson than that of asceticism. Eather Strindberg 
seems to be pressing home the very teaching of Jesus, that the sins of the 
spirit are as productive of evil as sins of actual commission. Maurice 
in the play did not kill his child, but he wished her out of the way. He 
was hardly unfaithful to his mistress, but he wished her out of his suc- 
cessful, forth-striding life. Henriette and her sisters had not committed 
a crime; they had merely wished a crime. In Strindberg's mystical, 
religious period he felt that, after all, it was the thoughts he had harbored 
that had tarnished his life, and it was at mental, not physical, crime that 
he was aiming his arrows. The ending of the play, in which Maurice 
determines to go to church and heal his soul one evening, but to return 
to his worldly success the next, is exceedingly weak. 

The interest of the play lies in the sincere effort to see into the nature 
of sin, and there are moments in the play of great dramatic capacity, 
as, for example, that where Henriette and Maurice meet, and again in 
the scene where, knowing each other's capacity for evil, they heap sus- 
picions upon each other. 



Bergson. By Joseph Solomon. New York: Dodge Publishing Com- 
pany, 1912. 

Bergson is foredoomed. He cannot escape popularity. Partly the charm 
and lucidity of his style invites followers, partly his conclusions as to 
freedom, reality, creation, growth, fall in with the natural common-sense 
preconceptions of man. Free will seems to the common-or-garden 
man the very nature of his individuality, so it is agreeable to find a 
philosophy which, instead of assuring him that his choices are merest 
illusions, assures him that there is that in the nature of life and con- 
sciousness which is itself essentially free will. The reality is the life 
which has evolved us, and the life itself offers us a portion of its freedom, 
its incalculable openness to development. 

To write a cursory introduction to Bergson is not an easy task. Those 
who care to speculate upon the nature of their existence will read and hear 
the philosopher himself. Those who desire to take cursory note of a pass- 
ing phase of thought will get a few catchwords and very probably much 
misconception from such little volumes as this. The book belongs in the 
series of "Philosophers, Ancient and Modern," fifteen volumes of which 
have been published. Bergson is the only one whose work has attracted 
so much attention that he has been included while yet living. "His 
reassertion, in a far more explicit form it is true, of one of the im- 
perishable ideas of antiquity, his bold arraignment, which is at the same 
time in a way a justification, of the whole course of philosophy from 
Socrates downward, his conception, for the first time definite and duly 
limited, of evolution, and his great learning — all seem to justify the 



